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and Congress to carry out a certain policy and then to perpetuate arrange- 
ments whereby other men are appointed in supreme control whose social 
philosophy is such that they will necessarily overthrow all that the first 
have done? The frank recogntiion of the facts would put upon the judge 
positive constructive work and not merely the easier negative work (pp. 
689-691). We need an adequate modern legal education conceived not from 
the point of view of private practice, but from the point of view of public 
interests. We want schools of jurisprudence in the broadest sense. And 
then as judges, all disclaimers to the contrary notwithstanding, do have real 
and very great legislative powers, only those should be selected as judges 
who have an enlightened twentieth century social philosophy (p. 213)." 

Columbia University. Thomas Reed Powell. 



The Law of the Canadian Constitution. By the Hon. W. H. 0. Clement. 
Third Edition. Pp. xxix and 1099. Toronto: The Carswell Co., Ltd. 
London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1916. 

Mr. Justice Riddell, of the High Court of Ontario, has noted the rela- 
tively large amount of discussion given to constitutional questions in the 
United States. He has pointed out the fact that Canada has in substance 
the same constitution as the United Empire, that is to say, no constitution 
at all, in the sense in which we use the term, and that therefore so-called 
constitutional questions receive but little attention in the courts of that prov- 
ince. The legislatures are omnipotent within the division of legislative subject 
matter between the Dominion and the provinces. 

Notwithstanding the non-existence of a written constitution, Judge 
Clement has found it possible to write a book of upwards of a thousand 
pages on the subject of Law of the Constitution of Canada. His book 
purports to exhibit this law in reference to the position of Canada as a 
colony of the Empire, and to its self-government under the scheme of the 
British North America Act of 1867. Chapter twenty-eight, on the administra- 
tion of justice, is one that will especially interest lawyers, in that it sets forth 
the constitution, maintenance and organization of the courts, their jurisdiction 
and their procedure. Two valuable appendices contain constitutional stat- 
utes, orders in council, important imperial statutes relating to Canada, and a 
table of British statutes as to the operation of which in Canada question has 
been raised by the courts. 

David Werner Amram. 



The Law of Sales of Stocks and Bonds. By Milford J. Thompson. Pp. 

xxv and 208. Chicago: Barnard & Miller, 1915. 

It seems axiomatic that sales of stocks and bonds should conform to the 
same principles of law as sales of any other kind of personal property. It 
is the purpose of this book to point out that in several particulars sales of 
stocks and bonds do not follow the principles of the law of sales as laid 
down in cases as to sales of other kinds of personal property, and to show 
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how, by slight changes, sales of stocks and bonds might be made to conform 
to those principles. 

The chief manner in which sales of stocks and bonds do not comply with 
the law of sales is this : Stocks and bonds stand for two rights — first, a right 
of action against the corporation for dividends or interest, and second, a 
right of possession to an undivided part of the property which the corpora- 
tion owns which forms the basis of the security of the purchaser of the 
stock or bond. When stocks or bonds are sold in this second sense, that 
is as rights in property, the sales are sales by description, the property 
being described to the purchaser by means of a prospectus. But in all sales 
by description there is an implied condition precedent that the thing sold 
shall comply with the description and that the purchaser shall have the 
opportunity to inspect the thing to see if it complies with the description. 
No such opportunity to inspect is given in the case of sales of stocks or 
bonds, and for this reason the author of this book claims that all sales of 
this sort are illegal. He suggests that the sale should be made from the 
seller to the buyer through a trustee who should represent both parties 
until the buyer has inspected to see whether the property described complies 
with the description. 

The book is interesting and the author's suggestion, if carried out, 
would undoubtedly go a long distance toward preventing fraudulent stock 
transactions. It is of regret, however, that the forms of expression used 
through the book are not more clear and concise; one feels after reading 
the book that the diction could be decidedly improved. 

Edward W. Madeira. 



Notes on the Remedies of Vendors and Purchasers of Real Estate. By 
C. C. McCaul. Second Edition. Pp. xxiii and 222. Toronto: The Cars- 
well Company, Ltd. London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1915. 

Mr. McCaul, in this second edition, brings his work down to date by 
the review of the more recent authorities and a revision of his subject- 
matter in view thereof. The "essay," as the author prefers to term it, is a 
clear, concise, but complete, discussion of the different remedies available to 
vendor and purchaser of real estate on breach of contract by the opposite 
party. It is, however, more than a mere statement of rules and their 
application; it contains an elucidation of those rules by a thorough analysis 
of underlying principles. The style and arrangement of the material are 
likewise to be commended. The author treats first of the remedies of the 
vendor and then of the remedies of the vendee, each as based upon the 
affirmation and disaffirmation of the contract and upon special stipulations; 
but, in this division of the subject-matter, substance is not sacrificed for 
form and in the treatment of the remedies of the one, there is a discussion 
of the correlative rights of the other. Relief against forfeiture is most 
thoroughly discussed, and the essay concludes with a chapter on Notice, 
Waiver, Delay, and Election of Remedies. 



